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CHRIST THE REFUGE FROM SvuIcIDE.—Our 
frequent and helpful contributor last week 
traced in our columns the growing frequency 
of divorces to the influence of modern fiction- 
reading and the insinuating representations of 
the stage, as lowering the sense of obligation 
of the marriage bond. 

The same agencies might be found in part 
responsible for the increase in suicides. While 
their special causes are many, a very effective 
general cause recently declared is the publica- 
tion in sensational newspapers of all the details 
of suicides. It is on immature and suscepti- 
ble minds, as well as on morbid states of 
thought, that these are believed to work un- 
told mischief. 

Moreover suicide is in effect tho’ not in- 
tentionally, preached from those pulpits which 
cast a belief in future punishment into dis- 
credit. But if there were a more general in- 
culcation of the internal witness of Uhrist’s 
living Spirit as the true Christianity, — if 
Christ were laid hold on as the true Life that 
now lives for us to live Christ and be saved by 
Him as a living Presence, far more of our 
tried and tribulated fellow-mortals would take 
refuge in the Life and Love rather than in 
death as an escape from themselves,—which 
is not an escape, but an intenser discloser of 
self that needs no expediting. 


Note.—It must have been apparent to our 
readers that our friend J. Edgerton would say 
“God's people have ever been a peculiar peo- 
ple’? instead of ‘‘ never,” and ‘easily (in- 
stead of ‘ easy’) recognizable” in his article 
of week before last on the belief of Friends 
(pages 370, 371). 


SEVENTH-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 18, 1904. 


For “ THs FRIEND.” 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 


(Continued from page 382.) 

A committee was also appointed to con- 
sider of a method of diffusing information re- 
specting the object of this committee. This 
committee at the next meeting proposed the 
preparation and printing of a pamphlet con- 
taining the minute of the Yearly Meeting, ac- 
companied with a subscription paper, and some 
speeches from chiefs, and extracts from let- 
ters received from divers other Indians which 
would be likely to spread before Friends the 
views of the committee. This was approved, 
and such a compilation was shortly after- 
wards published. 

One of the speeches contained in this 
pamphlet is the following: 


‘The speech of Gayashuta, an ancient Chief of 
the Seneca nation on the borders of Pennsyl- 
vania, as given in charge by him to one of 
the Sachems of that Nation, in the year 1790, 
to be delivered to the Friends of Philadelphia: 


‘*Brothers, the sons of my beloved brother 
Onas*: When 1 was young and strong our 
country was full of game, which the Good 
Spirit sent for us to live upon; the lands 
which belonged to us were extended far beyond 
where we hunted; I and the people of my 
nation had enough to eat, and always some- 
thing to give to our friends when they en- 
tered our cabins; and we rejoiced when they 
received it from us. Hunting was not then 
tiresome; it was diversion, it was a pleasure. 

‘*Brothers: When your fathers asked land 
from my nation, we gave it to them, for we 
had more than enough: Gayashuta was amongst 
the first of the people to say, ‘Give land to 
our brother Onas, for he wants it,’ and he 
has always been a friend to Onas and his 
children. 

**Brothers: Your fathers saw Gayashuta 
when he was young; when he had not even 
thought of old age or weakness; but you are 
too far off to see him, now he has grown old. 
He is very old and feeble and he wonders at 
his own shadow it is become so little. He has 
no children to take care of him, and the game 
is driven away by the white people, so that 
the young men must hunt all day long to find 
game for themselves to eat ; they have noth- 
ing left for Gayashuta. And it is not Gaya- 
shuta only who has become old and feeble ; 
there yet remain about thirty men of your old 
friends, who, unable to provide for them- 
selves, or to help one another, are become 
poor, and are hungry and naked. 

Brothers : Gayashuta sends you a belt which 
he received long ago from your fathers, and a 


aa Onas is the Indian word for quill, and by that name 
they were accustomed to speak of William Penn. 
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writing which he received but as yesterday 
from one of you. By these you will remember 
him and the old friends of your fathers in this 
nation; look on this belt and this writing, and 
if you remember the old friends of your fathers, 
consider their former friendship and their pres- 
ent distress; and if the Good Spirit shall ‘put 
it into your hearts to comfort them in their 
old age, do not disregard his counsel. We are 
men, and therefore need only tell you that we 
are old and feeble and hungry and naked; and 
that we have no other friends but you the 
children of our beloved brother Onas.”’ 

With the above was published the com- 
munication of Corn Planter to Friends, in 
1791, previously referred to. 

Some extracts from letters of Hendrick 
Aupaumut, a chief of the Mohegan Indians, 
settled upon the Oneida Reservation in New 
York, to William Savery in the years 1794 
and 1795 were also published in this pamphlet. 
These letters represented that he and his na- 
tion were fully determined to become farmers 
instead of depending upon the chase for their 
support; that they had built a school house 
about the year 1792 or 1793, towards the 
warming of which and supplying the children 
with books they desired some help, and also 
wanted plows and other farm implements. 
The writer appears to have been a religious 
man, and at the conclusion he writes: “‘One of 
my boys has been sick, and died three weeks 
ago; he was eight years of age —one week 
before he expired I asked him several ques- 
tions; among other things I asked him if he 
could trust our Saviour Jesus. He said ‘ Yes, 
I have often pray to Him in my heart.’’ 

It is probable that in consequence of the 
desire thus expressed for the assistance of 
Friends, that the attention of the committee 
was directed at this time to the Indians living 
upon the Oneida Reservation in the State of 
New York, and in the early part of 1796, a 
visit was paid to them, which resulted in the 
settlement of a few Friends there in the course 
of the same year. These Friends found be- 
sides the Oneidas settled upon their reserva- 
tion, the Brotherton, Stockbridge [Mohegan 
Indians], and a remnant of the Tuscarora 
Tribe, the two former of which had made 
considerable progress towards civilization, and 
one of them was under the care of a judicious 
committee appointed by the Government of 
New York. But the Oneidas remained ina 
very uncivilized state, although some attempts 
towards improvement were apparent. The 
Friends consequently settled among them. 

Among the Indians which also claimed the 
attention of the committe were those in the 
State of New Jersey, residing at Edge Pelek, 
and also those on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, where a body of Nanticoke Indians had 
long resided. The Indians of the Six Nations, 
in the State of New York, however, were those 
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to whom the Committee felt their minds par- 
ticularly drawn, and in the early part of 1796 
a circular letter was addressed to them; sev- 
eral copies of which were circulated among 
them in their different settlements. In this 
letter they reminded the Indians of the friend- 
ship which had always existed between their 
ancestors and William Penn and his successors, 
and stated their desire of being useful to 
them. Believing that they could not live 
much longer by hunting alone, as the game 
had become scarce, they impressed upon them 
the importance of becoming able to make the 
best use of their lands by cultivating them as 
white people do, and they desired them to 
answer the following questions, which were 
forwarded to them in writing : 

‘* Are you willing to be instructed in culti- 
vating your land, and in the method which 
white people take to live plentifully? and do 
you desire to learn some of our useful trades, 
such as blacksmiths, millwrights, wheelwrights 
and carpenters, that you may build houses, 
mills and do other necessary things to make 
your lives more comfortable?” 

They also enquired of them whether it would 
be agreeable to them that their children should 
be taught to read and write and such other 
things as we teach our children, with a view 
to render them peaceful and happy. The con- 
cluding paragraphs of this letter are as follows: 

‘‘Brothers: We cannot doubt, from the 
speeches of your wise men at different times, 
that these considerations are now become very 
necessary for you to attend to, and we wish 
you would open your hearts to us; do not hide 
your hearts from us. We desire none of your 
lands nor-anything that you have; but only to 
do you and your children good. Think well 
of what we now propose to you, and send us an 
answer as 800 as you can. 

‘Brothers: We desire you would seriously 
reflect upon the many difficulties you are under, 
the hunger, fatigue and cold you are subjected 
to in your present mode of living, and com- 
pare it with the comfortable manner in which 
you might live, under the blessing of the Good 
Spirit, by raising grain, cattle and other nec- 
essaries on your land; and then we hope your 
good understanding will incline you to think 
as we do, that your pursuing this mode of life, 
in which we are ready to assist you, will be 
of lasting advantage to you, your wives and 
children for generations to come.’’ 

As previously mentioned the committee took 
an early opportunity of acquainting the Presi- 
dent and other chief officers of the govern- 
ment of the United States with their desire 
to take steps to promote the civilization of 
the Indians. A satisfactory interview was had 
by some of its members with President Wash- 
ington, who referred them to Timothy Picker- 
ing, then Secretary of State, to whom was en- 
trusted the management of Indian Affairs. 

Shortly after the adoption of the above 
letter to the Six Nations, some members of 
the committee had an interview with Timothy 
Pickering, with whom several of the committee 
had become personally acquainted during their 
attendance at the treaty at Canandaigua, in 
1794, before referred to. To him they ex- 
plained the steps which they had taken in the 
prosecution of their concern, and submitted 
to him with other papers, a copy of this letter. 


of the Yearly Meeting in this concern, and 
subsequently wrote himself to the Indians of 
the Six Nations, to Israel Chapin, Superin- 
tendent of the Six Nations, residing at Canan- 
daigua and to Jaspar Parrish, official inter- 
preter, in furtherance of this movement. 

That to the Six Nations concludes as follows : 

“*Now brothers, I have the great pleasure 
to inform you that your good friends, the 
Quakers, have formed a wise plan, to show 
your young men and boys the most useful 
practices of the white people. They will choose 
some prudent, good men to instruct them. 
These good men will do this only for the love 
they bear to you their fellowmen, as children 
of the Great Spirit whom they desire to please, 
and who will be pleased with the good they do 
to you. The Quakers and the good men they 
employ will ask nothing from you, neither 
land nor money, nor skins nor furs for all the 
good they render to you; they will request 
only your consent and the attention of the 
young men and boys to learn what will be so 
useful. 

**Brothers: if this first attempt succeeds, 
the way will be opened in which your young 
people may learn other useful practices of the 
white people, so as to enable them to supply 
all their own wants, and such as choose it may 
learn to read and write. 

“*Having thus explained to you the plan of 
your friends, the Quakers, I conclude with 
heartily recommending it to your adoption, as 
better calculated to procure lasting and es- 
sential benefits to your nations than any plan 
ever before attempted. Wishing it great 
success, I remain, 

‘Your friend and brother, 
(Signed) ‘* TIMOTHY PICKERING. 
“February 15, 1796.” 


(To be continued.) 


TRUST. 


I cannot see, with my small human sight, 

Why God should lead this way or that for me ; 

I only know He hath said, “ Child, follow me;” 
But I can trust. 


I know not why my path should be at times 

So straitly hedged, so strangely barred before ; 

I only know God could keep wide the door; 
But I can trust, 


I find no answer, often, when beset 

With questions fierce and subtle on my way, 

And often have but strength to faintly pray; 
Still I can trust. 


I often wonder, as with trembling hand 

I cast the seed along the furrowed ground, 

If ripened food for God will there be found; 
But I can trust. 


I cannot know why suddenly the storm 

Should rage so fiercely round me in its wrath; 

But this I know, God watches all my path— 
And I can trust. 


I may not draw aside the mystic veil 

That hides the unknown future from my sight ; 

Nor know if for me waits the dark or light ; 
But I can trust. 


I have no power to look across the tide, 
To see, while here, the land beyond the river ; 
But this I know, I shall be God’s forever; 

So I can trust. 


“Ir folks don’t help each other, what’s the 


He expressed his concurrence with the views | good of being set in families?’’ 


For “THE FRIENp,.” 

Grellet, Haldane, Kleuker and d’ Aubigne, 

In the issue of THE FRIEND of the ninth of 
Fourth month last, there was contained “4 
Note on D’Aubigné and Geneva,’ in which the 
query was raised as to whether Stephen Grellet, 
in his visit to Geneva in 1813, when ‘‘he found 
the educated class of the people engulphed 
in Socinianism,’’ met with the youthful J, 9, 
Merle d’Aubigné, who was then, and especially 
a little later, struggling with the assaults of 
unbelief. The probability is that such was the 


case. 

When Grellet was brought by the hand of 
the Lord in a marvellous way to the Swiss 
city, when he had proposed quite another 
course of travel down into Italy, he was moved 
to exclaim—‘‘Surely the Lord has wise de. 
signs in all this, though I do not understand 
it.’ Soon after his arrival, calling on some 
individuals for whom he had letters, he wag 
pressingly invited to a general meeting of all 
their clergy. After serious inward inquiry as 
to his duty in the matter he concluded it 
would be right for him to attend. He says; 

‘*T felt very low indeed among them, like a 
poor stripling, but was favored in calmness to 
have my mind stayed upon God. They were 
informed of the invitation given me to sit 
with them on this occasion; but I thought it 
proper to request them to proceed with the 
business for which they had met, as they would 
have done was | not present. They answered 
that they could meet at any time to transact 
their business, but that they might never have 
another opportunity of having me among then, 
and therefore desired to know if I had any ob 
jection to answer a few questions they de 
sired to ask me, not for disputation, but for 
information.’’ S. G. replied that he was pre 
pared so to do with all candor, and so the 
way opened to declare in full the divinity and 
God-head of the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘‘They 
heard all I had to say in answer to their va- 
rious questions with becoming attention, se- 
riousness and solemnity prevailing over us 
during the whole time we continued together, 
upwards of three hours. At the conclusion 
they said: ‘This has been to us a season of 
edification and instruction.’ . . A wide field 
was now set before me for religious labors 
among serious individuals, both among the 
wealthy inhabitants of this city and those in 
humble life. I found several companies of 
these in the practice of meeting frequently 
together for religious edification.’ 

A brief sketch of the life of d’ Aubigné, in 
a volume on ‘‘D’Aubigné and his writings,” 
compiled by Robert Baird (New York, 1846), 
states that at school in the theological academy 
of Geneva, D’Aubigné was in an infidel envi- 
ronment, ‘‘its professors all agreed in re- 
jecting the proper divinity of the Saviour and 
of the Holy Spirit, salvation through the ex- 
piatory death and intercession of the former, 
and regeneration and sanctification by the in- 
fluences of the latter.’’ It was under such 
baleful instruction that D’Aubigné was pur- 
suing his studies for the sacred ministry, 
when in the years 1816-17, the benevolent 
Robert Haldane from Scotland, made his home 
in Geneva, and, distressed at learning the pro- 
mulgation of such unsound religious views t 
the students, opened his parlors to them, and 
“* expounded unto [them] the way of God more 
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ectly.’’ Thither came such men as D’Au- 
bigné (then twenty-three years of age), Malan, 
Monod, Gaussen and Felix Neff. The coming 
to Geneva, of Haldane, at this juncture, like 
that of Grellet in 1813 and again in 1820, was 
manifestly providential. 

Let us now refer to Stephen Grellet’s second 
appearance in Geneva (1820), which occurred 
in the course of his third visit to Europe. 
Having been several days in the city, in the 
course of which he appointed (with William 
Allen) a number of religious meetings, met 
with several pious and afflicted ones in their 
families, also visited prisons and schools, he 
makes this record in his journal: 

‘“‘My soul greatly mourns over many dark 
spirits here ; Anti-Christ seems to triumph. 
The majority of the clergy, the Doctors of 
Divinity, so called, have prevailed; they have 
decided that the doctrine of the Divinity of 
our Lord Jesus, and salvation through faith 
in his name, shall no longer be preached among 
them; only their Socinian tenets are to be 
promulgated. There are those, however, who 
cannot be restricted by such a law; they feel 
it to be their religious duty to preach the 
Lord Jesus—delivered for our sins, risen again 
forour justification—and to resign themselves 
to the Lord, whatever be the consequence. 
We felt very tenderly for them, and we be- 
lieved that we had a service in this place, by 
endeavoring to encourage them to faithfulness 
in keeping the faith that was once delivered 
to the saints.”* 

A foot-note appended to the above passage 
by the compiler of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life 
and Gospel Labors of Stephen Grellet,’’ in two 
volumes (American edition, published by Henry 
Longstreth, Phila., 1860) says: 

“‘The Truth as it is in Jesus is indestruc- 
tible; and it is well known that brighter days 
have since dawned upon Geneva and many 
other partsof the continent of Europe. At 
the very time that Stephen Grellet was pen- 
ning the above remarks in the city of Calvin, 
many pious young men, both in Switzerland 
and Germany, were undergoing, often unknown 
to each other, a fearful conflict, in throwing 
off the fetters of unbelief, and seeking to at- 
tain to ‘ the joy of faith and the peace of be- 
lieving.’ Not a few of these are now preaching 
the faith which once they sought to destroy. 
Of this number is J. H. Merle D’ Aubigné, the 
well-known historian of the Reformation.’’ 

In the company of two other seriously minded 
Genevese students, D’Aubigné, in 1819, had 
taken a vacation trip to Germany. Still striv- 
ing with certain religious doubts, he speaks of 
passing whole nights without sleep, and says: 
“Such were my conflicts during these weary 
watchings, that I almost wonder how I did not 
sink under them.’’ The three went together 
to Kiel,in Holstein, at whose university was the 
learned Kleuker, ‘‘ who had been for forty 
years defending Christian revelation against 
the attacks of infidel theologians.” 

‘‘There were many passages of Scripture 
which stopped me,’’ writes D’ Aubigné, ‘‘ and 
I proposed visiting Kleuker and asking him to 
explain them, hoping by this visit to be de- 
livered from my agonized doubts. Accordingly 

*“ His calm and firm appeals to Scripture proof of the 


glory of the Redeemer, were among the influences that 


prepared the way for the evangelical revival which shortly 


afterwards visited Geneva.”— William Guest’s “Stephen 


Grellet.” 


I waited on Kleuker and requested that learned 
and experienced Christian to elucidate, for my 
satisfaction, many passages whence some of 
his countrymen in their writings had drawn 
proofs against the inspiration of Scripture and 
the Divine origin of Christianity. The old 
Doctor would not enter into any detailed so- 
lution of these difficulties. ‘Were I to succeed 
in ridding you of them,’ he said to me: ‘others 
would soon arise. There is a shorter, deeper, 
more complete way of annihilating them. Let 
Christ be really to you the Son of God, the 
Saviour, the Author of Eternal Life. Only be 
firmly settled in His grace, and then these 
difficulties of detail will never stop you; the 
light which proceeds from Christ will disperse 
all your darkness.’’ And this was a very little 
later providentially accomplished. 


centuries before so rich in spiritual results 
by Nicholas of Basle to John Tauler, of Stras- 
burg. 


Root oF PripE?—Having on more than one 
occasion heard our young Friends uphold the 
view that there is no flattery in the use of the 
titles Mr., Mrs. and Miss, because “‘every body 
uses them now,”’ and noticing in many publi- 
cations called by our name the same idea and 
practice, I have wondered if this little bit of 
personal experience might help any to see 
that even at this time the old root of pride 
still needs to be testified against, and our tes- 
timony against “flattering titles” still needs 
to be upheld. 























One is reminded here of the memorable visit 


J. W. LEEDs. 





Do THE STATED COMPLIMENTS CATER TO THE 


For a number of years I had occasionally 


exchanged letters with a lady in the south, the 


wife of a professor in a state college. Upon 
being convinced of Friends’ principles, I 
ceased to use the compliments in addressing 
persons, directing letters, etc. and addressed 
her by her plain name. After some time she 
replied, urging me strongly to show more re- 
spect for her feelings than to address her in 
the style commonly used in her section to col- 
ored persons alone, and stating that the North 
Carolina Friends did not hesitate to use Mr. 
or Mrs. in addressing others. 

I might have evaded the vexed question by 
addressing her as ‘“‘Wife of ——,’’ but as it 
seemed a lowering of our standard, I found 
nothing remaining but to leave her letter un- 
answered. 

A year later she wrote to a mutual friend, 
seeming to feel my silence, but repeating her 
line of argument to me as a justification of 
her feeling on the subject, seeming desirous 
that I should write, but being unwilling to be 
addressed otherwise than as ‘‘Mrs.’’ The ex- 
planation that my style of address was for 
conscience’ sake did not seem sufficient in her 
eyes, so from the very nature of the case the 
correspondence had to cease.—M. 





Hic places in Christ’s kingdom are not 
official places. It was rank and position that 


James and John were thinking of. But Jesus 


showed them that these were not the places 


nearest to Him. Nothing is more unseemly than 
to see men scrambling for official places in 
church organizations. Instead of indicating a 
place near Christ, it shows that one is proba- 


bly quite a distance away from Him. 


William Hunter—A Sixteenth Century Martyr. 


William Hunter was brougnt up by godly 


parents who taught him the truths of the 
Gospel from the Bible. 
to a silk-weaver in London, and on the first 
Easter of Queen Mary’s reign was ordered to 
receive the communion of the Lord’s Supper 
from a parish priest at mass. 


He was apprenticed 


William did not think it right to go to 


mass, because he saw that it was not accord- 
ing to Scripture, and told the priest so, who 
threatened to bring him before the Bishop of 
London. 


William’s master was alarmed at the con- 


duct of his apprentice and gave him notice to 
leave, and William went back to his own home 
at Brentwood, in Essex. 
home, he one day went into the church, and, 
finding there a Bible lying on the desk, read 
in it aloud. The priest, Father Atwell, came 
in, and hearing William reading in the Bible, 
said to him, ‘‘ What! dost thou meddle with 
the Bible? Knowest thou what thou readest? 
and canst thou teach the Scriptures?’’ 


While he was at 


William answered, ‘‘I take not upon me to 


teach the Scriptures, but finding the Bible 


here when I came, | read in it to my com- 
fort.’’ Father Atwell said, “‘It has not been 


a merry world since the Bible came abroad in 


English.”’ William answered, “‘Say not so, 
for God’s sake; for it is God’s book, out of 
which every one that has grace may learn to 
know both what pleases God and also what 
displeases Him.’’ Then said Father Atwell, 
“*Could we not tell before this time as well as 
now how God was served ?”’ “‘ We could not,”’ 
replied William, and added, *‘I pray.God that 
we may have the blessed Bible among us al- 
ways.”’ The priest saw that his church would 
be in danger if the light of Gospel truth were 
let in freely upon the people of England, and 
he said, ‘‘I see your mind well enough; you 
are one of them that dislike the Queen’s laws, 
and therefore you came from London; but you 
must turn over a new leaf, or else you and a 
great number more heretics will broil for this.” © 
But William was not afraid of what man could 
do to him, and he said, ‘‘God give me grace 
that I may believe his word and confess his 
name, whatsoever come.” ‘‘ Confess his name?’ 
said Atwell, ‘* No, no, ye will go to the devil, 
all of you, and confess his name.’’ With that 
he went out of the chapel in a passion and 
returned with the Vicar of Southwell, who 
said to William, ‘‘Sirrah, who gave thee leave 
to read in the Bible and to expound it?’’ 
William answered calmly, saying, “‘I will read 
the Scriptures (God willing), as long as I 
live, and you ought not, Master Vicar, to dis- 
courage any man it that manner, but rather 
exhort men to read the Scriptures. The Vicar 
answered, ‘‘It becomes thee well to tell me 
what I have to do! I see thou art an heretic 
by thy words. It is a queer world when such 
as thou art shall teach us what is the truth. 
Thou art meddling, Father Atwell tells me, 
with the sixth of John, in which thou may’st 
see how Christ saith, ‘Except ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you.’ What say you to the 
blessed sacrament of thealtar? Dost thou not 
believe in it, and that the bread and wine is 
turned into the very body and blood of Christ ?’’ 
William answered, ‘‘I learn no such thing in 
the sixth of John. You understand Christ’s 
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words much like the men of Capernaum, who 
thought that Christ woutd have given them his 
flesh to feed upon, which our Saviour Christ 
set right when He said, ‘The words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life.’ ’’ “‘ Now,’’ said the Vicar, “‘ I have found 
you out; now I see that thou art an heretic 
indeed, and that thou dost not believe in the 
sacrament of the altar.’’ 

William said, ‘* I would that you and I were 
now tied fast to a stake to prove which would 
stand strongest to our faith.’’ The Vicar said, 
“*It shall not be tried.’’ ‘* No,’’ replied Hun- 
ter, “‘for I think I know who would soonest 
deny his faith, fer I dare set my foot against 
yours, even to the death.’’ ‘‘ That we shall 
see,” said the Vicar, and went off to tell 
Justice Browne about William Hunter, the ap- 
prentice lad, who dared to set up his opinion 
against the priest’s. After he had gone, 
Hunter went home and told his father that he 
was going away. When the Justice sent to 
ask Hunter’s father where his son was, he 
said he did not know, but to satisfy the Jus- 
tice the old man went out to look for him. 
After two or three days, William met his 
father, and told him he thought he was looking 
for him, at which the old man wept sore, 
and offered to go back and say he could not 
find him. William was too true a Christian to 
let a lie be told to save his life, and he said, 
“* Father, I will go home with you, and save 
you harmless, whatever comes of it.’’ So they 
went home together, and William was taken 
up and brought before the Justice, who called 
him a naughty boy, and abused him for what 
he had said about the sixth of John. As he 
could not turn him, the Justice sent him to 
London to Bishop Bonner. When William came 
before the Bishop, he commanded him to re- 
tract what he had said about the body and 
blood of Christ not being in the bread and 
wine: and when he found he could not move 
him, he said to Hunter, “‘I think thou art 
ashamed to bear a faggot and recant openly; 
but if thou wilt recant, I will promise thee 
that thou shalt not be put to open shame, but 
speak the word here now between me and thee, 
and I will promise thee it shall gono further, 
and thou shalt go home again without any 
hurt.’’ William replied, “‘ My lord, if you will 
let me alone, and leave me to my conscience, 
I will go to my father and dwell with him, or 
else with my master again, and so if nobody 
will trouble my conscience, I will keep my 
conscience to myself.’’ The Bishop said he 
would be glad for him to do so, if he would 
go to church and confess to the Priest,and be 
a good Catholic Christian. Hunter replied, 
“No, I will not do so for all the world.’’ The 
Bishop said he would make him do it, but 
Hunter told him he could only do what God 
permitted him todo. The brave young man 
was then sent to the gate-house, and his feet 
fixed in the stocks, so that he could not change 
his position. By his side were placed a crust 
of brown bread, and a cup of water, but he 
did not touch them. After he had sat there 
for two days, the Bishop came to see him, 
and finding he had not eaten the bread nor 
drunk the water, he had him taken out of the 
stocks. When he had taken some food, Bon- 
ner talked with him, but finding he could not 
move him, he sent him to the convict-prison, 
and ordered him to be laid in irons. Here he 













remained three-quarters of a year, and was 
five times had up before the Bishop. The sixth 
time the Bishop ordered Hunter to Newgate 
prison, and thence to Brentwood to be burned. 
Five other godly men who had been tried by 
the Bishop were also ordered to be burned. 
After the trial Bonner called William back, 
and said, ‘“‘If thou wilt recant I will make 
thee a free man in the city, and give thee 
forty pounds in good money to set up thy 
trade with; or I will make thee steward of 
my house, for I like thee well; thou hast wit 
enough, and I will put thee forward if thou 
wilt draw back.’’ 

William’s answer shows him to have been 
a true soldier of Jesus Christ. He said, “‘I 
thank you for your great offers, yet, my lord, 
if you cannot turn my conscience by Scripture, 
I cannot find in my heart to turn from God 
for the love of the world, for I count all 
worldly things but loss and dung in respect of 
the love of Christ.’’ 

Hunter was sent back to Newgate for a 
month, and afterwards taken to Brentwood. 
Here his parents came to see him, telling him 
they prayed that God would keep him to the 
end in the good way, and his mother said she 
was glad to have borne such a child, who could 
find it in his heart to lose his life for Christ. 
William answered her, “‘For my little pain 
which I shall suffer, which is but short, Christ 
has promised me, mother, a crown of joy; may 
you not be glad of that, mother?’’ Then she 
kneeled down, saying, ‘‘ I pray God strengthen 
thee, my son, to the end. Yea, I think thee as 
well bestowed as any child that ever I have.’’ 

The five other sufferers, who were in the 
prison with William, were struck with the 
brave words of this good woman, and told her 
they felt great joy to see her in such a mind, 
saying to her and her husband, ‘* You have 
good cause to rejoice.’’ Both father and 
mother said they had never been of any other 
mind, but had always prayed that as William 
had begun, so he might go on faithful to the 
end. 

Farly the next day, the Sheriff’s son took 
him by the right hand, and said, ‘‘ William, 
be not afraid of these men who are here 
present with bows, bills, and weapons, ready 
to bring you to the place where you shall be 
burned.’’ He answered, “‘I thank God, I am 
not afraid; for I have already laid my account 
what it will cost.” To which the Sheriff’s son 
could make no more answer for weeping. Then 
Hunter took of his gown and went out cheer- 
fully to go to the stake, the Sheriff’s servant 
taking him by one arm, and his own brother 
supporting him by the other. 

On the way he met his father, who, weep- 
ing, said, ‘‘God be with thee, son William,’’ 
and he answered, “‘God be with you, good 
father, and be of good comfort; and I hope 
we shall meet again where we shall be merry.”’ 
His father said, “‘I hope so, William.’’ The 
stake was riot ready, so William took a fag- 
got, and kneeling upon it read the 51st Psalm. 

The Sheriff now told him that he had a let- 
ter from Queen Mary, offering him his life if 
he would recant. William would not listen 
to his words, but, rising up, moved forward 
to the stake and stood upright against it, the 
bailiff making fast the chain about his body. 
William said, ‘‘Good people, pray for me, 
and make speed, and despatch me quickly ; 


and pray for me while you see me alive, good 
people, and I will pray for you.’’ Justigg 
Browne answered him, “‘ Pray for thee! I wil] 
no more pray for thee than for a dog.’’ Wij. 
liam said, “‘Now you have that which 

sought for, and I pray God it be not laid to 
your charge in the last day. I forgive you,” 

A gentleman who was presen said, “| 
pray God to have mercy on his soul,’’ and the 
people answered. ‘‘Amen.”’ 

The fire was then lighted. He threw hig 
Psalm-book into the hands of his brother 
Robert, who said, ‘‘ William, think on the 
holy passion of Christ, and be not afraid of 
death.’’ He answered, ‘‘1 am not afraid,” 
Lifting up his hands, he prayed, “‘ Lord, Lord, 
Lord—receive my spirit,’’ Then bowing his 
head, the smoke and flames did their work, 
and the spirit of the noble youth was set free 
to join with all the blood-bought children of 
God in never-ending songs and service. 
















































THE WASHERWOMAN'S SONG. 
BY B. P. WARE (“ Ironquill”) 


In a very humble cot, 

In a rather quiet spot, 

In the suds and in the soap, 
Worked a woman full of hope; 
Working, singing, all alone, 
In a sort of undertone: 

“ With a Saviour for a Friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 




















































Sometimes happening along, 

I had heard the semi-song, 

And I often used to smile, 
More in sympathy than guile; 
But I never said a word 

In regard to what I heard, 

As she sang about her Friend, 
Who would keep her to the end. 




















Not in sorrow nor in glee, 
Working all day long was she, 
As her children, three or four, 
Played around her on the floor ; 
But in monotones the song 

She was humming all day long: 
“With the Saviour for a Friend 
He will keep me to the end.” 




















Just a trifle lonesome she, 

Just as poor as poor could be, 
But her spirits always rose 
Like the bubbles in the clothes; 
And though widowed and alone, 
Cheered her with the monotone, 
Of a Saviour and a Friend 

Who would keep her to the end. 











































I have seen her rub and scrub 

On the washboard in the tub, 
While the baby sopped in suds 
Rolled and tumbled in the duds; 
Or was paddling in the pools 
With old scissors stuck in spools ; 
She still humming of her Friend, 
Who would keep her to the end. 






















Human hopes and human creeds 
Have their root in human needs ; 
And I would not wish to strip 
From that washerwoman’s lip 
Any song that she can sing, 

Any hope that song can bring; 
For the woman has a Friend 
Who will keep her to the end. 


oOo 






















Dark seasons are never pleasant to us, but 
are always good for us. A cloudless sky could 
never produce a good harvest.—Jackson. 
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For ‘* THE FRIEND.” 


Thoughts at Seventy-eight. 


Going back to childhood, to early and happy 
school days recalls Felicia Dorothea Hemans 
and her ** Better Land :’’ 

“] hear thee speak of the better land, 

Thou call’st its children a happy band ; 
Mother! oh, where is that radiant shore? 


Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 
Ear hath not heard its deep song of joy; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair.” 

Elihu Burritt called Nature the hand-maid 
of Revelation. Does not our visible orb af- 
ford kindergarten types of spiritual immensi- 
ties? The celestial realm is peopled with 
nyriads of graduates from this or from other 
material worlds. They are of all times and from 
all climes; children of ‘‘ the light that,’’ as 
John says, “‘lighteth every man coming into 
the world’’ (John i: 9), rich fruit evolved from 
the ‘seed ” that George Fox (1650) saw was 
planted inallmen. A germ that in these well- 
disposed ones was nurtured by the gentle Holy 
Spirit. 

In the celestial kingdom the perfect, im- 
mortal body implies strength untiring; a per- 
ception that is never cloyed, love unbounded, 
occupation unending, attention unflagging — 
therefore in all of these joy ineffable, inef- 
faceable. In this infinitude are lost all human 
limitations. 

Bliss unending and constant is sustained by 
perfect strength and cognition, in concentrated 
attention to business and in affectionate so- 
ciality. Constant action is consistent with 
constant thrills of enjoyable emotion. The an- 
gelic nature realizes ecstacy, rapture, rythmic 
harmony and jubilant song in an atmosphere 
whose waves are but faintly copied under our 
laws of sound. The melody soars higher, de- 
scends to softer, lower, sweeter, gentler, more 
attenuatedly delicate expressions or even lan- 
guage than mortals can imagine. 

A perfect being, or entity has all the fac- 
ulties perfectly attuned; its means of action 
as well as its angelic talents, its sympathies 
and its emotions are in perfect play, and 
therefore are sources of enjoyment. Perfect 
health on earth and a disciplined Christian ma- 
turity, give to the adept in any labor a slight 
fortaste of work that becomes play. 

A peace of mind, a soul calmness is felt by 
the pure here, as a foretaste of the fruition 
there. Rapture, or joy such as the artist with 
his pen, pencil or chisel can realize here to 
the capacity of his heart and brain, when 
filled with his idea or ideal, must wondrously 
expand under the guidance of perfect in- 
strumentalities attuned to pulsate under all 
of the social and congregational uplift of 
magnetic, loving companionship. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning at Cowper’s 
grave 

“‘Saw his rapture in a vision.” 

Eye hath not, ear hath not, imagination 
hath not, more than an embryonic conception 
of the possibilities of eternal progress, of 
supreme love, of supreme good, or God. 


New York State, Fifth Month 24, 1904. 


‘THERE is one important truth that cannot 
be too deeply engraved on the heart—that to 
be holy is to be happy.’’ 


A PARENT'S PRAYER. 
BY LEONARD WITHINGTON. 


At this hushed hour, when all my children sleep, 
Here, in thy presence, gracious God, I kneel; 

And, while the tears of gratitude I weep, 

Would pour the prayer which gratitude must feel; 
Parental love! O set thy holy seal 

On these soft hearts which thou to me has sent; 
Repel temptation, guard their better weal; 

Be thy pure spirit to their frailty lent, 

And lead them in the path their infant Saviour went. 


I ask not for them eminence or wealth— 

For these, in wisdom’s views are trifling toys; 
But occupation, competence and health, 

Thy love, thy presence, and the Jasting joys 
That flow therefrom ; the passion which employs 
The breast of holy men; and thus to be 

From all that taints, or darkens or destroys 

The strength of principal, forever free; 

This is the better boon, O God, I ask of thee. 


But if some useful path before them lie, 

Where they may walk obedient to thy laws, 
Though never basking in ambition’s eye, 

And pampered never with the world’s applause, 
Active, yet humble, virtuous too, the cause 

Of virtue in the dwellings where they dwell, 

Still following where thy perfect spirit draws, 
Releasing others from the hands of hell, 

If this be life, then let them longer live; ’tis well. 


How soft they sleep, what innocent repose 

Rests on their eyelids, from older sorrows free, 

Sweet babes, the curtain I would not unclose, 

Which wraps the future from your minds and me. 

But, Heavenly Father, leaving them with thee, 

Whether high or low may be their lot, 

Or early death, or life await them, be 

Their Guardian, Saviour, Guide, and bless the spot. 

There they shall live or die till death forsake them 
not. 


Though persecution’s arches o’er them spread, 

Or sickness undermine, consuming slow; 

Though they should lead the life their Saviour led; 

And his deep poverty be doomed to know; 

Wherever thou shalt order, let them go; 

I give them up to thee—they are not mine; 

And I could call the swiftest winds to blow 

To bear them from me to the Pole or Line, 

In distant lands to plant the gospel’s bleeding 
shrine. 


When as a scroll these heavens shall pass away, 

When the cold grave shall offer up its trust, 

When seas shall burn, and the last dreadful day, 

Restores the spirit to its scattered dust, 

Then, thou most merciful, as well as just, 

Let not my eye, when elements are tessed 

In wild confusion, see that darkest, worst 

Of painful sights, that ever parent crossed, 

_, my sad, earnest prayer, and let not mine be 
ost. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Scripture Teaching and Anti-scriptural Practice 


We are thankful for the open Bible and its 
wide circulation, and to know it is so largely 
read, but is there not much of unreality mixed 
up with the rejoicing of the wide diffusion of 
Scriptural truth, when we behold the practice 
of so many professed teachers of Holy Scrip- 
ture, including too many under our own name, 
who place the words of scripture in the place 
of the Word of God, and give to that which is 
given forth the honor and the glory due only 
to the gracious Giver of all good. 

Friends at one time in their history bore a 
clear testimony against calling the words of 
Scripture the Word of God, recognizing as 


they did the Word nigh in the heart, from 
which emanated the quickening power, alone 
able to make alive unto God. Now many bear- 
ing our name are as ready as others to speak 
of the words of Scripture as the Word of God. 
Thus there is a uniting with others in the un- 
due extolling of the words of Scripture, to the 
blinding of the eye to the True Revealer in the 
secret of the heart and soul. 

It is this that leads astray in our own body 
as well as among other professing Christians 
from attention to the one great teacher— 
Christ Jesus, and it is this that has led so 
many into the justifying of anti-Christian 
practices. as well as positions so contrary to 
Christ’s teaching and spirit, not in one partic- 
ular only, but in many. 

The result of Christ’s teaching, when re- 
ceived and obeyed, is to bring salvation and 
deliverance to every one from the power of 
sin and corruption, and to make a new crea- 
ture in Christ Jesus. 

But the teaching that leads man to look to 
man and to accept his interpretation put upon 
the words of Scripture, is to rob Christ of His 
rightful position as the one Great Teacher. 
Hence we find men’s teaching and practice 
utterly at variance with the injunction of 
Christ, love your enemies, and do good to 
those that hate you, and pray for those that 
despitefully use and persecute you. 

Forgive if you will be forgiven. Do as you 
would be done unto. Such like teachings is so 
largely ignored or explained away among the 
systems of religion that so largely have sway 
among men, that the very foundation of the 
Christian faith is largely, if not wholly re- 
jected. 

And is the cause hereof not largely because 
men seek to learn one of another and learn 
one upon another, and not upon Christ? And 
is the language not now as much needed as it 
was upon the mount, “‘this is my beloved Son, 
hear ye Him?” Is there anything among men 
that is more at variance with Christ’s teach- 
ing than the practice of war? which is the up- 
rooting of all law and sense of right to gain 
the mastery and destruction one of another. 

How can men fight and kill, and at the same 
time love, forgive, and ‘seek to save their fel- 
lows, even as the Divine Master who laid down 
His life to redeem us from these very evils 
and bad passions of our unregenerate nature? 
Do professing Christians really desire so to 
know Christ and His love living and ruling in 
them, as to constrain to obey Him? Surely if 
it were so, more of the fruits of the spirit 
would be manifest among the multitude who 
bear His name. 

Doubtless there are very many who see, 
hear, and deplore in heart the perversion of 
Scripture truth and teaching, but who feel 
they can do little else than stand true to their 
own convictions and apart from in anywise 
sanctioning by word or by deed that which 
they know to be at variance with the teach- 
ing and spirit of the Master. Nevertheless let 
such be true to their own sense and in no wise 
sell their birthright or heritage in the holding 
of that which has been committed unto them, 
however much others, or the many professing 
Christ’s holy name may turn aside therefrom. 

We are individually responsible to God for 
faithfully living out by word and deed that 
which He by*His spirit has wrought upon each 
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heart and mind by the begettings of Christ’s 
Spirit in each one. 

It is my concern that we may individually 
hold fast to the call of God to us, and that we 
be not turned aside into any by-path by the 
many either under our own name or under that 
of any other professing Christian Association 
and communion, who may seem to have a 
liberty and a freedom we possess not. Let us 
be content with the gift of His grace to us 
and keep close to that, and thus learn to fol- 
low Him who is the giver thereof, and who 
still is a rich rewarder of those who faithfully 
follow Him. The injunction to His immediate 
followers is none the less imperative to His 
believing children in this our day as in days 
past, and His promise of rest to our souls in 
Him abideth none the less certain to those 
who obey Him. 

In lowliness of heart we must learn the les- 
sons of Him He has to teach, and He will un- 
fold them as there is a faithful walking up to 
the light and grace received and a willingness 
to be moulded, framed, and fashioned accord- 
ing to His mind and will. 

We will know the guard in the heart, upon 
our lips, and in all our ways, and will experi- 
mentally understand the language “‘I;will teach 
thee and instruct thee in the way that thou 
shouldst go I will guide thee by mine eye.’’ 

Blessed condition thus to know by close, 
loving and obedient attention the motion of 
the Divine look upon us. 

It is as there is a returning to close atten- 
tiveness to the Divine in its motions in our 
own heart and mind that we may hope for the 
return of pristine beauty and loveliness, as 
well as fruitfulness, for the fruitfulness in the 
field of offering and the joyfulness in the hour 
of prayer is the outcome of faithfulness to 
the motions of the Master’s spirit, both of re- 
straint and constraint. 

If I may but help to stir up the pure mind 
in any thus to mind the Master’s Spirit and 
obey Him before all, the end, the object, and 
the purpose of my writing has been answered, 
and God, through Christ in us will be glorified, 
and I know each and every one found so doing, 
will be blessed, both he and she in her deed, 
for none can honor Christ and His teaching, 
and His Spirit without in themselves being 
blessed. Dear reader, will this the Master’s 
blessing be thine and mine in the fulness He 
designs? 

CHARLES W. THOMSON. 


16 Albert Road, Crosshill, 
GLaAsGow, SCOTLAND, Fifth Month, 1904. 


Professional Suicide. 
At a notable dinner in honor of Dr. St. 


John Roosa, given in New York City, 
attended by the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons of the country, Professor Keen of 
the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
dwelt with emphasis on the altered attitude 
of the man of medicine. Formerly he sought 
to cure; now to prevent. ‘‘I glory,’’ said he 
‘‘that ours is the only profession on earth 
to-day that is trying to destroy itself.” By 
which, of course, he meant that every effort 
of the sanitarian, the biologist, the physician, 
to spread abroad knowledge as to the laws of 
health, the origin of disease, means of prevent- 
ing it, etc., tends to make the race need the 
physician less and less; and that ultimately 


humanity will need no physicians. This as- 
sumes, of course, that men have only to know 
the truth, to have it make them free. Where- 
as the fact is that men always have sinned 
against light, and will so long as their wills 
are perverse or are not educated as well as their 
minds informed. 

But the question also arises, is the medical 
profession the only one that is as altruistic and 
disregardful of its future? Is it not the ideal 
of the highest type of lawyer now to prevent 
rather than encourage litigation? Just so far 
as by the efforts of lawyers of the highest type 
the ideal of justice is made real in formal law 
judicial decrees and advice given to clients, 
is not humanity brought nearer the goal of 
dispensing with courts and lawyers? Does not 
the number of people increase from decade to 
decade, relatively speaking, who never enter 
a court of law either as plaintiff or defendant, 
who know nothing of disobedience of statutes 
or legal compulsion? 

Again: How explain the waning power of 
the priestly conception of religion and the 
altered ideals of instutional religion and the 
growing emphasis on the authority of the inner 
light for the individual in his dealings with 
God and man, save by the fact that the priests 
themselves, at least in Protestant countries, 
have been gradually abrogating function after 
function once stoutly insisted upon and are 
now emphasizing more and more the prophetic 
function for themselves and the right of the 
laity to think and act for themselves? Did 
more of the clergy realize this they would ad- 
just themselves more philosophically to the 
present drift in the more civilized countries 
of the world and rejoice rather than mourn 
over the shifting of authority from the 
Church to the individual soul and its God. 

Dr. Keen is all right in professing for him- 
self and his colleagues the disinterested mood, 
but it is one not confined to the medical pro- 
fession. The journalist knows it as well as 
the lawyer and the clergyman. By giving the 
reader the news more fully and accurately, and 
letting him form his own opinion about it— 
as the reader more and more is inclined to do 
—rather than hy giving the reader a coloring 
of the news in editorials—the editor also is 
modifying his historic attitude toward the rea- 
der, and to a degree is impairing his own au- 
thority and power. In the noble teaching 
profession also the weight of emphasis has 
shifted from the teacher to the pupil, and the 
teacher’s ideal now is not that the pupil for- 
ever shall lean on him, but that as soon as 
may be he shall walk alone and choose for 
himself, the teacher being a comrade, a fellow- 
learner and not an authority.— Transcript. 


WHAT MATTER WHO! 


Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of win. 


What matter I or they? 
Mine or another's day, 

So the right word is said, 
And life the sweeter made. 


Hail to the coming singers! 

Hail to the brave light-bringers! 
Forward I reach, and share 

All that they sing and dare. 


— Whittier. 


Science and Industry. 


When you work for others, do not as little 
as you can, but as much as you can. Gru 
sucks all the beauty and the joy out of service, 


CRANBERRIES.—The virtues of cranberries 
as a healthful food admit of reiteration. M 
persons think that they rank first in the ligt 
of valuable winter fruit-foods. They are con- 
sidered to be an excellent remedy for indiges- 
tion and biliousness, as they contain certain 
acid combinations not contained in other 
fruits. They are also useful as tonics and ap. 
petizers. 


The distance of the sun has been for |] 
known to lie between 92,000,000 and 93,000,. 
000 miles. The later determinations haye 
veered from the former figure, which was held 
to be nearer the probable value twenty or thirty 
years ago, and now indicate that the distance 
is only some 100,000 to 200,000 miles short 
of the larger value. This has been confirmed 
by the observations on the asteroid, Eros, 
which of all the flight of known minor planets, 
approaches nearest to our earth. 


The latest form of railroad ties is made of 
leather. The scrap leather from shoe shops is 
taken into a disintegrater, ground and molded. 
The tension of the molding machine can be 80 
regulated that ties hard enough to take a spike 
or ties through which a spike cannot be driven 
can be produced. The three great essentials 
in acrosstie are apparently found in this leather 
sleeper, for it is guaranteed to hold a spike, 
the fish-plate will not splinter in it and will 
not rot. It might also be added that in the 
case of elevated roads 1t may serve to deaden 
the noise of passing trains. Sample ties which 
have already been down twenty-eight months, 
fail to show the least wear. 


Graphite is extremely useful and is con- 
stantly increasing in importance. In the trade 
the quality of the mineral depends partly on 
the size of the scales and partly on its adapt- 
ability to the manufacture of crucibles. If 
the scales are small the difficulties of concen- 
tration are increased and the price of the min- 
eral is lower. Contrary to the general im- 
pression, only a very small part of the graphite 
produced goes into lead pencils, and practically 
all of that is obtained from Sonora, Mexico. 
Crucibles for the manufacture of crucible steel 
take perhaps most of the product, and not 
every graphite can be used for that purpose. 
The remainder is chiefly employed in the man- 
ufacture of lubricants, stove polish, and paint. 

INFLUENCE OF CoLorSs.—Colors not only in- 
fluence cattle, but human beings also. On 
this point some curious experiments were re- 
ported from Italy as to the effect of colors on 
the nerves of thesick and insane. In the hos- 
pital for insane at Alessandria, special rooms 
are arranged with red or blue paint on the 
walls. A violent patient is brought suddenly 
into a blue room and left to the effects of that 
color on his nerves. One maniac was cured 
in an hour; another was at peace in his mind 
after passing a day in a room all violet. The 
red room is used for the commonest form of 
dementia (melancholy), usually accompanied 
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fagineering Construction Company obtained Skies coat Aer wove 
berries § jhe contract for the North River tunnel job. Weuld this insure thee 
. Many §f the first of the two tubes building for trolley A Happy New Year? 
ihe list § cars was finished recently, so far as the bore Wh ; . 
re con- —f isconcerned, and several gentlemen connected — shall I wish thee? 
. : : at can be found 
idiges- yith the enterprise walked through under the Bringing thee sunshine 
vertain § fudson River to New Jersey. All the year round. 
other The tunnel was bored at both ends. So great Where is the treasure, 
ind ap- # jad been the accuracy of the plans of the chief Lasting and dear, 
engineer that it was found that the joining of That shall insure thee 
the two sections was exactly in line, both as A Happy New Year ? 
r long tolevel and direction, without a hair’s breadth Walking in light; 
}, 000, . of variation. This surpasses any previous Hope that aboundeth, 
} have achievement. When the tunnel under the De- Happy and bright; 
as held troit River from Sarnia to Port Huron was Love that is perfect, 
‘thirty completed, several years ago, a variation in the Casting out fear— 
stance § courses of the headings of only three-fourths These shall insure thee 
| short § of an inch was thought to be remarkable. A Happy New Year. 
firmed The founder of the firm of S. Pearson & Son : . 
Eros, built a large portion of this tunnel thirty years Items Concerning the Society. 
janet, ago, and every inch of his work is as good to-| ,, Walter L. Moore has been liberated by Chester 
iayasit was then. The first contractor did not | "iit in religious service the smaller meetiags and 
meceed; the tunnel leaked and about twenty | ty, neighborhoods where Friends’ meetings. have 
ade of ff workmen were drowned. The Pearson Com-| ceased to exist in different parts of that State. 
ops is pany was then called on and did the work until 
olded. the owners of the tunnel ran short of money.| Joseph S. Elkinton and Zebedee Haines having 
be 80 The latter firm has never had any tunnel dis- | on the 8th instant attended the funeral at Barne- 
. spike asters. = whee ae — en of ae 
° ollins (whose [funerai other Friends trom 1la- 
driven delphia attended Fifth Month 14th), proceeded 
ntials GYPSUM DEPOSITS IN THE UNITED STATES. | thence to Tuckerton, where a meeting was convened 
2ather —The manifold uses to which gypsum is now | the next day. 
spike, applied give its production great importance. —_ 
id will § Ground gypsum serves a valuable purpose in| If their prospect was realized, Jonathan E. 
in the agriculture as land plaster, increasing the fer- Rhoads with William Evans and Thomas C. Hogue, 
leaden tility of soils. One of the uses with which - > Saue Gonadin take ts Ot conan = — 
which we could dispense is that as an adulterant of : : : 
onths, four and other products. Calcined gypsum mauntaas = or Som Eageees, 
may be classified as plaster of Paris and wall| The larger body in New England meets this year 
plaster. Plaster of Paris is used principally | on the 24th instant, two weeks later than hereto- 
: con- in molding, for forming molds and plaster or- | fore, and in the buildings of the Yearly Meeting’s 
trade naments, especially such as are used in inte- | Boarding School at Providence, R. I. 
tly on riors. The glory of Chicago’s White Cit , : ; s 
day might have remained an unrealized dream had The are annual gathering of Hickory 
3. If | itnot been for the gypsum deposits of the — poner 7? a a ae “e a aon 
ncen- country. The use of plaster of Paris as molds of Fifth Month 1904. re 
» min- in the manufacture of porcelain is extensive. | yi; Quarterly Meeting is a branch of Ohio 
1 im- In the plate glass industry thousands of tons | Yearly Meeting, and was opened and attended by 
iphite are required annually for bedding the glass | a large committee of that Yearly Meeting, at Hick- 
ically during the process of grinding and polishing. | ory Grove, in Cedar County, Iowa, in the Fifth 
xiC0. It is also employed as a filler in paper and as| Month, 1868. These dear Friends, I believe, have 
steel a minor constituent of some Portland cements. | 20w all passed away. This meeting is composed 
1 not Some raw gypsum is used as a body for paint. | °f the following Monthly Meetings, namely: Hick- 
pose. Calcined gypsum prepared with glue and pig- Co, eng y rape f Povey heetermy 1 —e 
man- ments, and sometimes called alabastine, is ap- latterly “Faseieas Wesel maetiie, in California, 
aint. plied as a thin plaster to walls. The use of | and ig held alternately at the three places of hold- 
gypsum as wall plaster is most extensive, and | ing the Monthly Meetings in Iowa; in the Eleventh 
ly in- because of its adaptability it has largely dis- | and Second Months at Hickory Grove; in the Fifth 
On placed lime and sand mortar as wall finish. | Month at Coal Creek, and in the Eighth Month at 
e re. | 10the many people concerned in the manu- |Springville—now generally known as Whittier— 
a facture and use of gypsum, Bulletin No. 223, | and is held on the fourth Seventh-day of the above 
‘hen on Gypsum Deposits in the United States, which | ™entioned months. ; 
oon has just been published by the United States As stated, this Quarterly Meeting was held as 
Geologi cal Survey, will be of interest. The usual at this time of year at Coal Creek. The 
| the bulletin j li J r a Meeting of Ministers and Elders was held the day 
lenly bi etin is published for gratuitous distribu- previous at 2 o'clock P. M., and was attended by 
that lon. ae — see Joshua sf a 
. 0 mporia, ansas, whose company an abdors 
a f Ir you and I cannot keep bad thoughts amongst us have been eathetenveny ond strength- 
The on coming into our minds we can keep from | ening. 
~~ boring them there. It was thought this was a profitable meeting. 
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The Quarterly Meeting at large was well attended 
by its members, there being in attendance fifty 
members from one Monthly Meeting nearly one 
huhdred miles’ distant. This meeting was favored 
with the good Master’s presence. 

The Quarterly Meeting Boarding School Com- 
mittee made a report, which showed the progress 
as well as the financial condition of the School to 
be satisfactory and encouraging. The public meet- 
ing on the following First-day was large, and, with 
little exception, a highly favored season, one that 
will be long remembered by some. Thankfulness 
for such favor ought to be our portion. 

It might here be said that owing to a Yearly 
Meeting being established within the limits of this 
Quarterly Meeting, and many of the members of 
this Quarterly Meeting being concerned to main- 
tain our ancient principles and testimonies, has 
caused some honest-hearted Friends to differ in 
sentiment from their brethren in regard to our 
standing or position towards this Yearly Meeting. 
The body of the Quarterly Meeting has been fav- 
ored to stand in a good degree united together 
during a number of years of close exercise and 
trials, and the present occasion has been one of 
great comfort and encouragement to many Friends, 
and the unity of feeling that should exist in all our 
religious meetings has at this time been strength- 
ened, and, we believe, the Quarterly Meeting as a 
branch of Ohio Yearly Meeting, has been encour- 
aged to maintain its standing on its original foun- 
dation. . S. 

Coa. CRExK, Iowa, Sixth Month 3rd, 1904. 


Notes in General. 

The Russian Cross of St. Andrew has a remark- 
able peculiarity attaching to it. All who are dec- 
orated with it have the right once to demand the 
pardon for a Russian subject condemned to death. 








Toy PisToLs AND LOCKJAW.—The number of per- 
sons—nearly all of them boys between the ages of 
five and fifteen—who died in the United States last 
year of lockjaw caused by the use of toy pistols 
on “ the Fourth” was 497. 





Ritualism is undeniably growing, and even those 
churches which had their origin in the opposition 
tosuch ecclesiastical forms are now adopting them. 
The Pilgrim Press (Boston), publishes a small vol- 
ume containing prayers, litanies and simple litur- 
gical services, especially for use in Congregational 
churches. 


Those who wish to be presented to the Pope must 
kneel—such are the fresh instructions. But those 
of us who do not care to kneel to any man are 
under no obligation to be presented. All courts 
have the right to make their own rules of etiquette 
[subordinate to Divine truth],—only we cannot 
quite understand why any mere man should want 
his fellow-man to kneel to him.—Independent. 





As between the multiplying instances of ex- 
wives or ex-husbands, and the Mormon system of 
plural wives, Robert F. Coyle told the Presbyterian 
General Assembly he was not sure but the odds are 
on theside of the Mormon. “If this social scourge 
of easy divorce continues, it will call down upon 
us as a people the scourge of Almighty God. Wives 
are taking the place of mothers. Childless fire- 
sides are being substituted for family circles. Cer- 
tain social and prudential considerations are rob- 
bing married women of maternal instincts and 
ambitions. It is the ring of the telephone and not 
the cry of the baby that we hear nowadays. One 
of the greatest needs of our modern life is mothers.” 





Wuo was BouNn?— There are many who know 
the old blue volumes and the modern red ones which 
comprise the famous Bohn’s Library. You see them 
everywhere, from Mudie’s to a book-barrow in Far- 
ringdon Street. The library —which at present 
consists of 356 volumes—seems to have run the 
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gamut of human knowledge ; but behind the li- 
brary there was a man. Early in the nineteenth 
century a certain John Henry Martin Bohn made 
his way from Germany to Frith Street, Soho; he 
was the father of the founder of the Bohn Library. 
He had been a bookbinder in his native land, and 
he became a bookseller as well in the land of his 
adoption. 

The Book Monthly has an interesting sketch of 
Henry George Bohn, to whom his father had taught 
the combined arts of binding and selling books. 
Henry himself developed a third art—that of buy- 
ing books. He used to invest the “remainders” of 
old books; sometimes he acquired with them the 
plates from which they had been printed. By this 
process he acquired the English rights of many 
translations from Continental classics, besides re- 
prints of English classics. With this equipment he 
commenced the “ Bohn’s Standard Library in 1846. 
Carlyle said of this: “ The usefullest thing I know,” 
and Emerson said that the translations had “ done 
for literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.” 

THE DISCOVERY OF A GNosTic GosPEL.—At Tur- 
fan, in Persia, documents of the utmost importance 
in the history of religion have just been dis- 
covered. The treasure now brought to light is 
richer in historical interest than ever could have 
been expected. The manuscripts in question are 
the genuine writings of the religious writer, Manes, 
who founded the last, the most complete, the 
most successful form of Gnosticism, and whose dis- 
ciples spread his teachings from Persia as far as 
Spain and Gaul on the West and into Mongolia on 
the East. 

Manes proclaimed that he was “an apostle of 
the true God,” a Messiah who had come to Baby- 
lonia to fulfil the work begun by Buddha in India, 
Zarathustra in Persia, and Jesus in the Occident. 
In the year 256 A. D., Manes was crucified in the 
Persian city Gundesapur and his skin nailed to the 
principal gate of the city wall, which was hence 
called Manes gate. After his death his teachings 
spread with greater rapidity than those of any 
other Gnostic sect, even faster than was the case 
later with the spread of Mahometanism. The 
Christian Church after the year 337 A. D., took up 
the fight with great determination against this 
dangerous rival. The most renowned fathers of 
the Church became very zealous against Mani- 
chaism. All that we know of this religious com- 
munity so flourishing during the sixth century we 
have taken hitherto almost entirely from their dis- 
putations. Of the seven gospels and the seventy- 
six epistles of Manes we have no authentic note 
remaining which affords even a complete list of 
their titles. 

The struggle of the Church against its most 
dangerous rival in the spiritual domain was fa- 
cilitated instead of deterred by the fact that Manes 
had invented a kind of alphabet which he employed 
in his writings. He formed this alphabet out of 
Persian and Syrian characters and used as his lan- 
guage the South Babylonian Aramean, with which 
he had been acquainted from his youth up. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnitED STATES.—Because of frequent strikes among 
the miners in several camps throughout Colorado, many 
parts of the State have been governed by military law 
for several months. Within the past few days conflicts 
have taken place between union and non-union men. On 
the 6th inst. an explosion of dynamite occurred in a rail- 
way station in the Cripple Creek District, by which thir- 
teen persons were killed, which is attributed to union 
miners. This event and other acts of violence have been 
followed by the arrest and deportation of seventy-six 
union miners from the Cripple Creek District to New 
Mexico. 

In a riot at Victor, Col., one man was killed and six 
wounded. Soldiers ordered to suppress the disturbance 
were fired upon and returned the fire, killing several men. 

In a recent meeting of physicians in Atlantic City, 
N. J., it was stated that according to Dr. Hiss, of Chicago, 


the annual sale of patent medicines in the United States 
reaches the enormous sum of $60,000,000, and a large 
portion of this does positive harm. Dr. Biggs, of the 
Health Department of New York City, in a paper on 
“Preventive Medicine,” said: that within certain limita- 
tions the inhabitants of any city in the temperate zone, 
now have it largely in their power to determine what 
degree of healthfulness their city shall have. The ad- 
vance made in modern times, in restricting disease, was 
shown in this statement: ‘In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the average annual death rate 
throvghout the civilized world was at least fifty per 
1000 of the population, and probably it was much more 
than this. The death rate during 1902, in London, was 
only seventeen and a fraction per 1000, The death 
rate in New York City, in 1903, was eighteen and a 
fraction per 1000.” Dr. Anders, of Philadelphia, called 
attention to the fact that illy-regulated physical exercise 
and strain, both mental and physical, often laid the 
foundation fer grave diseases of the heart and arteries, 


is a positive injunction to refrain from commj 
United States Government to any guarantee of im 
for the brigands or in any way to take any action that 
would amount to the recognition of the right of 
age and blackmail in Morocco. This attitude will be ad. 
hered to, regardless of consequences to Perdicaris.” 
The correspondence relating to the administration of 
the Congo Free State, undertaken under the orders of the 
British Government, is said to have fully confirmed the 
worst reports of outrages perpetrated on natives of that 
part of Africa. The Foreign Secretary Lansdowne 
has suggested the appointment of a special commis. 
sion composed in part of persons not connected with 
the Congo Free State, empowered to collect evidence 
and take measures for the protection of witnesses, 
If such a commission is appointed, the British Govern. 
ment would be prepared to place at its disposal, he says, 
all information respecting the affairs of the Congo, and 
would give it every assistance, confidently believing that 
an independent commission would elicit the truth and 


which ordinarily manifested itself during the evening of \ effect a settlement. 


life. He particularly emphasized the fact that many 
professional and even amateur athletes sustained irre- 
parable damage in this direction in competitive sports, 
and that not uncommonly young men have arteries 
usually belonging to people of threescore and ten years. 

Recently a sensitized photographic plate was adjusted 
between two lettered brass stencil plates and lowered 
into the hot water of the Hot Springs of Arkansas. The 
plates were thoroughly wrapped in several folds of thick 
black paper, enclosed in a dark stained glass bottle 
wrapped in several thicknesses of cloth, thus shutting 
out every particle of light, and then lowered into the 
dark pool. A few hours sufficed to bring forth a perfect 
negative, thus showing that this water has radio-active 
properties, due as is supposed to the presence of radium. 

The Vacant Lots Cultivation Society, in Philadelphia, 
report that there are now about 1000 gardens, employing 
nearly 4000 people; these workers, employ their time 
and efforts in interesting and fruitful outdoor labor for 
their own support. When they feel that they have 
learned how to raise crops, many of them may become 
self-supporting, independent citizens as small farmers. 

A despatch from Washington says: Secretary 
Hitchcock withdrew from possible settlement 32,600 
acres of land in Southwestern Colorado, on which it is 
proposed to establish a national park for the protection 
of the ruins left by the cliff dwellers of that region. 

The following seed law, passed by Congress last ses- 
sion, goes into effect Seventh Month Ist, viz: The 
Secretary of Agriculture is hereby directed to obtain in 
the open market samples of seeds of grass, clover, or 
alfalfa, test the same, and if any such seeds are found 
to be adulterated or misbranded, or any seeds of Canada 
blue grass (poa compressa) are obtained under any other 
name than Canada blue grass or poa compressa, to pub- 
lish the results of the tests, together with the names of 
the persons by whom the seeds were offered for sale. 
Secretary Wilson announces that the collection and test- 
ing of seeds as directed by this act, will begin on Seventh 
Month Ist. 

The destruction wrought on crops by plant enemies 
throughout the country is treated of in a report lately 
issued by the Department of Agriculture on “ Plant 
Diseases in 1903.” 

FoREIGN.—There has been continued fighting by the 
land forces in the neighborhood of Port Arthur, in which 
it appears the Russians have been driven back. A naval 
battle near Port Arthur, with great loss of life, is re- 
ported. One hundred thousand Japanese troops are said 
to be surrounding Port Arthur. 

In order to obtain loans of money to carry on the war 
Russia has been obliged to confer with European bankers, 
many of whom are Jews. These, it is stated, have de- 
manded as a preliminary condition, the promise of certain 
reforms in Russia, including further conceéssions to its 
Jewish population and the modification of the Russian 
policy towards Finland. 

A visit from King Edward of England to his nephew, 
the Emperor of Germany, is looked forward to in Germany 
as likely to confirm peaceful relations between these two 
countries and also with France. 

Holland and Denmark have concluded a treaty which 
awaits ratification, by which each country agrees to sub- 
mit to the Hague tribunal questions arising between them 
which cannot be settled by ordinary methods of diplomacy. 

The capture of Perdicaris, an American citizen, and 
Varley, a British subject, by bandits in Morocco, has in- 
duced the Sultan of that country to send -his son on an 
embassy to the bandit chief to agree on terms for their 
release. 

A dispatch from Washington says: “Secretary Hay 
cabled Consul General Gummere, at Tangier, instructions 
for dealing with the brigand Raisuli, the point of which 


It is stated that the British, French and Russian 
Ambassadors at Constantinople, have reached a 
agreement to present an energetic representation to the 
Grand Vizier to put a stop to Armenian atrocities. This 
action follows the official investigation confirming the 
report’ that bloody combats have occurred ; that vi 
have been destroyed, and that people have been killed in 
Armenia. 

The British troops under Col. Younghusband, in Tibet, 
have been attacked several times by considerable bodies 
of Tibetans, who have been repulsed with a loss of some 
hundreds of their soldiers. 


NOTICES. 

The Friends’ City Home can accommodate a few 
young men, who may propose to spend the summer months 
in the city. Address Mary T. Wildman, 1623 Summer 
Street. 


Wanted—A Matron at the Shelter for Colored Or. 
phans, Forty-fourth and Wallace Streets, Philadelphia. 
Apply to Lydia E. Pennock, 2146 Green Street, Philadel- 
phia, or Sarah Emlen Garrett, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Friends’ Select School.—Friends who desire to 
enter children for the school year beginning next Ninth 
Month will kindly communicate their wishes to the Supt. 
now, so that places may be reserved for them. 

J. HENRY BARTLETT, 
140 N. 16th St., Phila. 


Westtown Boarding School.—Parents who wish 
to enter children for Westtown next fall will please make 
application before the close of the present term, Sixth 
Month 17th. Rooms will be assigned in order of admis- 
sion. Ws. F. WICKERSHAM, 

Principal. 

Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.50 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 





Diep, at Lima, Pa., on Third Month 7th, 1904, Mary 
E. TRIMBLE, wife of Samuel Trimble, in the fifty-sixth 
year of her age; a member of Middletown Preparative 
and Chester Monthly Meetings of Friends, Pennsylvania. 


——, on the thirteenth of Third Month, 1904, ALMA 


F. FERRELL, wife of Oliver C. Ferrell. She leaves a hus- 
band and four children and many relatives and friends to 
mourn her loss. Her very estimable character won for 
her the esteem of all who knew her. 


——, on the twenty-ninth of Fourth Month, 1904, at 
the home of his brother-in-law, Thos. F. Scattergood, of 
West Bradford, Chester Co., Pa., WILLIAM M. WoopWarRD, 
in his eighty-fourth year; a member of Bradford Monthly 
and Marshalton Particular Meetings of Friends. 


——,, at her residence, near Amo, Indiana, on the third 
of Fifth Month, 1904, HANNAH JANE Hopson, wife of 
Joel W. Hodson, in the seventy-fifth year of her age; & 
beloved member and elder of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. Though quiet and unassuming, she was firmly 
attached to the ancient testimonies of the Society of 
Friends, and exemplified in her daily walk in life her 
Christian faith, leaving a comforting evidence that her 
end was peace. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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